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REVIEWS. 

THE SOUTHE 

In the Oratory of St. Luke's Hall, at Sewanee, there is 
a complete group of likenesses, portraits and engravings, of 
the Bishops of the Southern Church who were actually en- 
gaged, before the war, in laying the foundations of the Uni- 
versity of the South. But these were not only founders of 
the University ; they were the pioneer builders of the 
Church in all the South and Southwest beyond the two 
original states of North and South Carolina. They are, be- 
sides Bishops Atkinson and Davis, of the Carolinas, Elliott, 
of Georgia, Rutledge, of Florida, Cobbs, of Alabama, Otey, 
of Tennessee, Green, of Mississippi, Polk, of Louisiana, 
Gregg, of Texas, Lay, of Arkansas. Every one of them, 
except the last, first bishops and missionaries in their re- 
spective dioceses. The pains and the skill with which 
these likenesses have been collected and arranged are due 
to one who, not himself of the South, has made the task a 
labor of persevering love which could not have been sur- 
passed if he had inherited all its traditions and sentiments. 

Precisely what Mr. Greenough White has done in the 
arrangement of this group of likenesses, he has re-done on 
a much more serious scale and with rarer skill in the collec- 
tion of pen portraits in the volume before us. Around the 
central figure of the subject of the Memoir, Bishop Cobbs, 
who is portrayed as fully as the materials extant at this late 
date render possible, are ranged much more in outline but 
with graphic effect and in perfect proportion those of all the 
other Bishops associated with him in the pioneer Church 
life of the Southwest. 

1 Memoir of the Right Reverend Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, D.D., First 
Bishop of the Diocese of Alabama, -with notices of some of his contempo- 
raries. A contribution to the religious history of the Southern States- 
By the Rev. Greenough White, A.M., B.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in The University of the South. New York: James Pott & Co. 
!75 PP- iamo. 1897. 
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The question naturally suggests itself as to the pro- 
priety of the selection of Bishop Cobbs as the central fig- 
ure in our author's grouping. It would be perhaps a suffi- 
cient reply to suggest that the more striking and prominent 
actors in the drama like Bishops Otey and Polk, were 
already before the world in biography. But from the 
author's point of view of the origins of the Church in the 
Southwest we are persuaded that reflection after reading 
the sketch will justify on its own merits the choice of the 
central figure. Hardly Bishop Otey himself, and certainly 
no other, so embodies in his personal and spiritual composi- 
tion and history all the elements that were to enter into the 
life they were to plant. The initial sketch of Bishop 
Cobbs' antecedents gives occasion for an interesting, though 
painful, picture of early Church history in Virginia. Of 
Church parentage, but born in the days of its weakness and 
out of reach of its nurture ; exposed in his youth to the pow- 
erful impressions of Scotch-Irish Calvinism, but broadened 
and softened by later contact and imbued with the catho- 
lic mind and spirit of the Prayer Book ; then drawn into 
and made part of the Evangelical awakening which renewed 
the Church in Virginia, but rising above its later narrowing 
and intolerant spirit into a more genial churchliness — he 
combined and illustrated all the formative spiritual forces 
which were to enter into the Church life of the Southwest. 

Our author does ample justice to the heroic and Apos- 
tolic Evangelicalism which lifted the Church in Virginia 
out of the dust of its humiliation, and which culminated in 
the great Episcopate of Bishop Meade. But he has also 
traced with a firm, if delicate, hand the general hardening 
and narrowing of its spirit into the partisan intolerance 
which made such more catholic minds as Atkinson, Cobbs 
and Lay ill at ease in their own native air. The successive 
great inspirations and impulses which have swept through 
the life of the Church, and which, however diverse in their 
operations, all come from the one Spirit, were each true in 
its own day, and only untrue as it refused to be taken up 
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and enter into the life of its successor. It was only a few of 
the choicest — and they perhaps because they were not the 
most energetic and positive — spirits of Virginia Evangelic- 
alism, like the three enumerated above, who could recog- 
nize a trace of truth, reason or honesty in the on-coming 
Tractarian waves. And this, little as it was, was enough to 
subject them to the distrust of brethren whom they loved 
and who loved them, and with whom they were essentially 
at one. Yet our author shows afterwards, with much humor 
and sympathy, how when Bishop Cobbs was overtaken by 
another wave of rising Church life, he was himself incapable 
of comprehending the element of reason and truth in the 
Ritual Movement as Bishop Meade had been in the case of 
the Oxford Revival. There is a limit to the member of rev- 
olutions one mind can undergo, or of the number of stages 
it can pass through. 

The story of Rev. Mr. Cobbs' pastorate of twenty years 
in his native state, told in the second chapter, is full of in- 
terest as illustrating his personal character and ministry. 
Especially so to very many of us is that of the central year 
of the twenty, 1833-4, which was spent at the University of 
Virginia as chaplain and at the same time as rector of the 
church in Charlottesville. Our author has brought down 
for a dozen years the tradition of the impression left upon 
the University by that single year's service. The present 
writer can bring it down as many more. He spent three 
years, coming nearly down to the war, under the material 
and maternal care of a dear old landlady, residing near the 
University, who after an interval of twenty-five years never 
wearied of sounding the praises of her beloved pastor, Mr. 
Cobbs. The impression produced upon him at the time by 
her representations and those of others was that to the effort 
produced by Mr. Cobbs' chaplaincy was first and mainly 
due the surprising religious revolution which certainly from 
that time came over the spirit of Mr. Jefferson's University 
and of the whole community in its vicinity. 

In 1843 Mr. Cobbs — now, by the grace of Hobart Col- 
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lege, Dr. Cobbs — accepted a call and removed to the city of 
Cincinnati. The causes leading about this time to the expa- 
triation of a number of the holiest and best of the Virginia 
clergy have been alluded to as an essential part of the minor 
history of the Church. It was after all but a narrow differ- 
ence, as we can now see, between brethren equally sincere 
and equally loving ; the parting was in all mutual affection 
and with much regret on both sides ; but still the condition 
of things was such as to make Dr. Cobbs willing to go to 
Cincinnati. He was not allowed to remain there long. 
Within a year, in May, 1844, he was unanimously elected 
by the Convention at Greensboro to be the first Bishop of 
Alabama, and was consecrated in October of that year. He 
had been preceded in the Episcopate, in the surrounding 
states, by Otey, in 1834, Polk in 1838, and Elliott in 1841, 
" the great trio of southern bishops — Otey, the Apostle of 
the Southern Church (he had lately returned from prodigi- 
ous tours through Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory) — a man of heroic 
mould, deep piety, true wisdom. The first and last of those 
properties might seem to have been embodied more con- 
spicuously in the other two — in Polk, the Hero, and Elliott, 
the Scholar of the Southern Church. And now the group 
was completed and became four-square by the accession of 
Cobbs, in whom peculiarly that other quality of saintliness 
was incarnated. Otey included them all in noble propor- 
tions, mental, moral and spiritual qualities, loftiness of char- 
acter, sanctity of soul, enlightenment of mind — but they 
were flashed back with more vivid gleam, as from the 
facets of a prism, by his three compeers. And so they 
stand, a wondrous group, the apostle, the hero, the saint and 
the sage : one may look far to find their like. And in their 
hands, providentially, the future of the Southern Church re- 
posed." Our space forbids further reference to the admira- 
ble side sketches of Bishop Cobbs' earlier and later contem- 
poraries. 

The financial, political, social and religious condition of 
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the Southwest in the "era of Speculation," in the midst of 
which Bishop Cobbs removed to Alabama, is graphically 
portrayed, both as indubitably attested by the contemporary 
testimony of eye-witnesses and actors, and also as illus- 
trated in the humorous literature of the day, of which the 
author has made a thorough study. The difficulties in the 
way of the introduction of the sober, quiet and educational 
systems of the historical church into such a community at 
such a time, handicapped as it was, too, by its humiliating 
post-revolutionary traditions of un-Americanism and world- 
liness, cannot possibly be overstated. Instead of our sur- 
prise being that to this day there are such meagre results of 
such labors of such men, it should be that within twenty-five 
years of the consecration of the first bishop, at the breaking out 
of the Civil War, the Church was firmly established in eight 
new dioceses, extending from the Carolinas to Mexico. 
What of labor, privations, and apostolic zeal and persever- 
ance this means in the pioneers who laid the foundations we 
are taught in the volume before us. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature in the book is the ex- 
act and accurate way in which the author traces the evolu- 
tion in the minds of the Southern bishops, under the stress 
of actual experience of their one greatest need, of the edu- 
cational ideas which culminated in the founding of The 
University of the South. Upon the whole history of this 
movement from beginning to end we are convinced the last 
word has been said, and there will be an end of controversy. 
The great scheme of the University entered upon with so 
much and such universal enthusiasm and hope, was much 
more to the Church than an embodiment of the educational 
necessities. It redeemed the great dioceses, and the widely 
scattered parishes and missions, and even individually sep- 
arated members of the church all through the vast area to 
be represented by it, from a condition of hopeless and help- 
less isolation and loneliness, and united all in the common 
inspiration and aspiration of a great purpose. Sewanee 
was to be the heart of the Southern Church, the source of 
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its light and the fountain of its life. Precisely as the actual 
history culminated in this great enterprise, so its inception 
is the artistic focus of interest in the volume which now for 
the first time tells the complete story. 

Those who have lived, and whose memory goes back 
through much of the scenes heretofore described will dis- 
cover very few inaccuracies either of fact or feeling in this 
book. It is written with as much sympathy as understand- 
ing, and its greatest merit is its exact truth. We have with 
careful search discovered but two small errors, and for nei- 
ther of these is the author responsible, but sources of author- 
ity which he was justified in not questioning. 

In the first place, the eloquent and touching words 
quoted on page 147, and accredited to Bishop Gregg, were 
written by Bishop, then Mr. Lay. They are descriptive of a 
striking incident and will live forever as a part of the story 
of the founding of The University of the South and the mo- 
tives which originated it. And for that reason the honor of 
writing them should be given where it is due. 

On page 171 there is a brief and very incidental allusion, 
in describing the conditions immediately preceding the 
Civil War and productive of it, to the so-called revival at that 
time of the slave trade. There was unquestionably such a 
revival, though not by Southern men or vessels, and the 
cargoes were landed mostly in the West Indies and South 
America. Our author accepts a statement that perhaps over 
sixty of these cargoes were successfully landed, though 
against the better political as well as religious sentiment of 
Southern people, upon the Southern coast. Those of us 
who remember — and every one remembers who was old 
enough at the time — the tremendous sensation produced 
in 1858 or-'o. by the single landing of the yacht Wanderer 
near Savannah, and the dispersion of her cargo of slaves 
through the country, will feel at once the impossibility of 
any considerable element of truth in the statement referred 
to. The only authority in our reach estimates that not over 
500 slaves found their way into the South during all the 
period in question. 
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This last criticism suggests the remark that this little his- 
tory possesses by no means only an ecclesiastical or religious 
interest. It is a distinct contribution to the general and 
political and social history as well of the section of which it 
treats. For with the author no class of facts is disconnected 
with any other, and to know one it is necessary to know all. 

Mr. White may justly enjoy the satisfaction of having, at 
the last moment, rescued from oblivion and devouring time 
a memory which ought not to have perished ; of having 
given to such a life — the best apology of Christianity and 
the Church — a new lease of influence, and sent it on its 
converting way afresh. To the end of time this essay 
will be a corner-stone of all subsequent productions in 
its field : all later investigators will have to make it their 
starting point. Above all, whatever effort it exerts will be 
all in the direction of unity. It will make the regions of 
Church life known, and favorably known in the North ; it 
will set a high example of the possibility of the just, appre- 
ciative and sympathetic judgment of one section by another 
in our common country. Finally, it will tend to bring for- 
ward and to strengthen the great cause of Church education 
in the South. W. P. DuBose. 



" MODERN POET PROPHETS." " 

Mr. Guthrie's book will be of interest not only to the 
circle of his friends at Sewanee but to all who care for cer- 
tain phases of modern poetry. It is a collection of essays, 
marked by very fine critical insight of a rather rare order 
— that of the interpreter who is capable of being loyal to 
his author and yet at the same time loyal to himself. Four 
of these essays have already appeared in the pages of this 
Review, and it would be therefore more or less unbecoming 
in me to speak of them here. Their titles are as follows : 
" Leopardi aud Evolutional Pessimism," " Obermann of Se- 
nancour and Matthew Arnold, or Morals Divorced from 

1 Modem Poet Prophets. Essays Critical and Interpretative. By Wm. 
Norman Guthrie. Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Co., 1897. 8vo., pp. 349. 



